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OCCUPATIONS   10 

INTRODUCTION 


Nature  of  the  Course 

The  Occupations  10  course  consists  of  four  units  of  study. 
Unit  I — The  Value  of  Adequate  Preparation. 
Unit  II — Occupational  Exploration. 
Unit  III — Opportunities  for  Training. 
Unit  IV — The  Individual  and  the  Job. 

Statement  of  Objectives 

1.  To  relate  satisfactory  work  habits  formed  in  school  to  possible  success  on  the  job. 

2.  To  focus  attention  on  the  importance  of  desirable  attitudes  toward  the  world  of  work. 

3.  To  encourage  an  awareness  by  the  student  of  the  changing  nature  of  employment  and  its  possible 
relationship  to  him. 

4.  To  encourage  each  student  to  Select  a  vocational  area  related  to  his  abilities  and  interest. 

5.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  group  guidance  in  the  classroom. 

Introductory  Note 

The  occupational  world  is  undergoing  significant  changes,  principally  due  to  the  effects  of  automation  and 
other  new  methods  of  production.  These  changes  are  accompanied  by  an  increased  emphasis  upon  education  and 
post  high-school  training,  and  students  must  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  their  relationship  to  such  training. 
To  do  this  on  an  individual  basis  would  require  more  lime  than  the  school  has  available:  therefore,  a  course  such 
as  Occupations  10  provides  an  economical  means  of  discussing  by  group  methods  questions  the  students  may  have. 
It  also  provides  him  with  the  opportunity  for  a  systematic  study  of  occupations  aimed  at  understanding,  classify- 
ing, and  learning  how  to  prepare  for  jobs  in  different  fields  of  activity.  A  course,  however,  cannot  aim  to  have 
each  student  'choose  his  career'  by  the  end  of  the  course  but  it  does  furnish  him  with  a  background  of  knowledge 
for  comparison  and  for  choice  of  occupational  and  training  opportunities. 

The  course  provides  in  addition  information  about  the  Alberta  and  Canadian  scene  as  it  relates  to  produc- 
tion and  employment.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  furnish  current  statistics  and  compare  these  with  previously 
available  statistics.  It  is  hoped  that  revision  from  time  to  time  will  not  only  continue  to  keep  such  statistics 
current  but  also  will  give  some  indication  of  employment  and  production  trends. 

Teaching  the  Course 

1.  Instructional  Time:     The  course  is  to  be  offered  as  an  elective  for  2-3  periods  per  week. 

2.  ft  is  desirable  that  the  teacher  have  time  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  understanding  in  the  occupa- 
tional field.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  in  school  systems  where  there  is  someone  in  charge  of 
guidance  services  that  he  be  given  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  the  course  and  that  opportunity  be 
provided  for  teachers  to  obtain  assistance  where  indicated  in  the  offering  of  the  course.  The 
counsellor  working  in  the  school  selling  should  either  offer  the  course  or  use  his  experience  and  train- 
ing to  assist  those  who  are  teaching  it. 

In  selecting  instructors  the  following   pertinent  items  should   be  considered: 

(a)  The  teacher  should  have  some  special  training  or  experience  in  the  field  of  psychology,  guidance, 
and  mental  hygiene. 

If  possible,  teacher-counsellors  should  be    selected:     otherwise,    the    teacher    should    ha\c    some 
understanding  of  and   an   interest  in  guidance. 

(b)  He  should  possess  more  than  ordinary  skill  in  leading  group  discussions. 

(c)  In  general,   inexperienced   teachers  should  not  be  assigned  this  course. 
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I'NIT  I 
THE  VALUE  OF  ADEQUATE  PREPARATION 

Suggested  lime  allotment:   3   weeks,    (6-9  period.'- 1 

Introductory  Statement 

In  this  unit  the  student  is  give  the  opportunity  to  assess  his  reasons  for  attending  school  and  lor 
investigating  the  field  of  occupations.  It  is  hoped  that  he  can  he  encouraged  to  realize  that  education  and 
training  are  essential  in   preparation   for  the  attainment  of  a  satisfactory  vocational  goal. 


Primary  Reference 

Content 

I.     WHY  PLAN  ? 

A.  Education  Counts 
1.  Demands  of  societv 


a.  general  objectives  of  secondary  edu- 
cation 

(i)    personal  development 

(ii)    growth  in  family  living 

(iii)    growth   toward   competence   in   citi- 
zenship 

(iv)    occupational  preparation 

h.  how  they  relate  to  everyday  living  and 
to  employment 

B.  Importance  of  Planning 

1.  An  organized  approach 

2.  Thinking  clearly 

C.  Your  High  School  Career 

1.  Nature  of  the  High  School  program 


2.  Significance  of  course  choice 


Youlli  and  the  Modern  World,  Chapters  1,  2,  4,  6 

Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 

THIS  IS  AN  INTRODUCTORY  UNIT  AND  DOES 
NOT  REQUIRE  DETAILED  TREATMENT. 

1.  Discussion  should  help  the  student  to  recognize 
that  success  in  school  will  assist  him  to  realize  his 
ambitions. 


2.  General  examination  of  the  following  questions 
should  prove  useful: 

( a )  How  does  education  contribute  to  development  of 
the  individual? 

(b)  Will  it  assist  him  to  assume  his  role  as  a  member 
of  the  family  unit? 

(c)  Will  he  appreciate  better  his  responsibilities  as 
a  member  of  the  community  group? 

(d)  How  can  participation  in  extracurricular  activities 
contribute  to  realization  of  his  goals?  Of  what 
value,  for  example,  is  participation  in  the  school 
sports  program? 

3.  Encourage  students  to  assess  the  importance  of 
sound  thinking  in  making  plans. 

Understandings: 

1.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  each  student  to  continue 
his   education. 

2.  Values  other  than  monetary  are  significant. 

3.  Well  educated  citizens  generally  contribute  to  the 
development  of  society. 


II.     WHY  IS  EDUCATION  SO  IMPORTANT? 
A.  What  is  the  Cost  of  Quitting  School? 

1.  Earnings   are   related   to   education:    annual 
salary,  total  life  earnings 

2.  Effects  upon  nature  of  work  he  can  do  and 
upon  flexibility  in  job  selection 


References : 

1.  Youth  and   the   Modern    World,   Chapters    1,   2 

2.  Curriculum  Guide  for  Alberta  Secondary  Schools, 
Chapter  III — Functional  Objectives  of  the  Alberta 
Secondary  School.  These  are  also  stated  in  the 
Senior   High  School  Handbook. 

Understanding: 

Earning  ability  is  related  to  education. 

1.  Committee  assignments  might  include  interviews 
with  business  men  relative  to  educational  and 
training  needs,  the  reasons  why  high  school 
graduation  is  asked  for,  and  the  changing  nature 
of  employment. 
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3.  Cost  in  personal  factors 

a.  loss   of  the  satisfaction  that  is  generally 
gained  through  finishing  school 

h.  lack  of  opportunity  and  encouragement  to 
acquire  greater  knowledge 

c.  inability  to  compete  for  many  kinds   of 
jobs 


B.  Why  People  Drop  Out  of  School 


1.  Reasons  given 


2.  Soundness  of  these  reasons 


Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 
References: 

1.  Youth  and  the  Modern   World.  Chapter  4 

2.  N.E.S.  Publications 

(a)  Why  Bother  to  Graduate? 

(b)  Are  You  Thinking  of  Leaving  School? 

(c)  Meeting  the  Man-Power  Challenge  of  the 
1960's. 

3.  Resource  Book 

la  I  Monetary  value  of  an  education 

Discussion  should  bring  out  thai  personal  costs  are 
difficult  to  assess,  since  they  may  vary  with  the  situa- 
tion. The  emphasis  should  possibly  be  on  the  value  of 
an  organized  approach  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
and   how  the  school  can  encourage  this. 


C.  What  Experience  does  the  Drop-out  Encoun- 
ter? 


Understanding: 

Openings  for  unskilled  workers  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. 

Questions  for  examination: 

1.  Discuss  the  nature  of  jobs  held  by  drop-outs. 

2.  Do  drop-outs  obtain  permanent  fulltime  jobs? 

3.  Are  their  jobs  secure?  Well  paid? 

4.  Do  they  generally  have  training  opportunities? 

5.  Do  they  have  a  wide  variety  of  job  opportunities? 

This  discussion  should  stress  the  advantages  of  obtain- 
ing further  education  as  well  as  the  disadvantages  of 
leaving  school. 


D.  What   the   High    School    Graduate   Brings   to 
Employment 

1.  He  has  a  good  basic  education  for  specific 
job  training 

2.  He  is  possibly  easier  to  train  for  executive  or 
managerial  positions 

3.  He  is  perhaps  more  able  to  design  and  con- 
trol machines  and  other  means  of  production 

4.  He  is  usually  a  better  employment  possibility 
because  of  his  maturity 

5.  He   can   generally    he   placed    in    a    greater 
variety  of  jobs 

6.  He  often  has  broader  interests  and  greater 
knowledge 

7.  He  should  adjust  more  readily  to  changing 
methods  of  production 


References : 

1.      Youth  and  the  Modern  World,  Chapter  3 

Understanding: 

Education  is  an  important  factor  in  vocational  planning. 

Questions   for  consideration : 

1.  To   whom    does   the    term    high    school    graduate 
apply? 

2.  Does  education  necessarily  broaden  interests? 

3.  How    do    personal    factors    affect    adjustment    to 
changing  job  requirements  and  job  methods? 
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E.  How  Can  School  Influence  Altitudes  Toward 
Work? 

1.  Regularity  of  attendance 

2.  The  habit  of  punctuality 

3.  Development  of  initiative  in  doing  one's 
work;  for  example,  homework  is  a  combina- 
tion of  doing  assignments  and  studying  on 
one's  own 

4.  Responsibility  essential  to  success 

5.  The  attitude  of  "just  getting  by"  not 
satisfactory  in  school  or  on  the  job 

6.  Getting  along  with  fellow  workers  and 
supervisors  similar  to  the  school  situation 

7.  Persistence,  a  habit  that  can  be  acquired, 
pertinent  to  school  and  the  job 


Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 


Understanding: 

The  attitude  a  person  has  to  his  job  will  be  influenced 

by   the   attitude   he   exhibits    toward   his   school    work. 

1.  To  the  list  shown  in  column  1  might  be  added 
other  qualities  that  are  significant. 

2.  The  content  of  this  section  should  be  re-examined 
when  Unit  IV  is  discussed. 

3.  Some  of  the  exercises  found  at  the  end  of  Chapters 
4-6  of  the  primary  reference  might  well  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  Sections  II  C  and  D. 

References: 

1.      Youth  and  the  Modem  World.  Chapters  4  and  6 
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UNIT  II 
OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION 
Suggested  time  allotment:  10  weeks:   (36-54  periods) 

INTRODUCTORY   STATEMENT 

Exploring  the  occupational  field  is  a  rewarding  undertaking  if  it  interests  the  pupil  in  the  various  fields  <>f 
human  endeavor  and  through  that  interest  helps  him  to  select  the  areas  of  work  wherein  he  may  best  find 
satisfaction. 

The  student  should  become  aware  that  the  occupational  world  is  not  static  but  dynamic.  There  have  been 
booms,  depressions,  wars,  uncertainties,  and  automation.  A  young  person  needs  to  prepare  himself  for  the  op- 
portunities, the  disappointments,  the  changing  scene,  and  the  demands  of  the  future  in  the  world  of  occupations. 

Particular  attention  is  given  throughout  this  unit  to  the  Canadian  scene.  Students  should  be  aware  that  the 
economic  growth  and  development  of  Canada,  and  particularly  of  Alberta,  may  well  influence  career  choice. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  unit  to  present  ways  of  organizing  occupations  into  understandable  classes  or  types 
so  that  the  student  will  not  be  dismayed  by  the  amount  of  material  available  to  him  concerning  the  40,000  or  more 
jobs  existing  in  the  world  today.  It  attempts  to  provide  the  best  information  available  about  the  world  of  work 
as  it  is  at  present,  and  about  what  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future;  and  lo  present  a  systematic  approach  to  study- 
ing a  particular  occupation  or  a  particular  industry. 

"//  is  the  first  of  all  problems  for  a 
man  to  find  out  what  kind  of  work  he 
is  to  do  in  this  universe." 

Thomas    Curly le 

Primary  Reference 

Youth  and  the  Modem    W\oM— Chapters  3,  5.  6,  8,  9,   10,  and  11 

References : 

1.  Alberta  Industry  and  Resources — Published   by   Alberta    Bureau    of   Statistics.    Department    of    Industry    and 
Development,   Government  of  Alberta    ( 1959 ) 

2.  Graphs  of  Growth — Government  of  Province  of  Alberta.   (Supplied  by  Guidance  Branch  l<>  teachers  of  this 
course  upon  request  I 

3.  Alberta   Trade  Index — Department   of  Industry   and  Development. 

4.  Exploring  Occupations  — Morgan   D.  Parmenter.  The   Guidance   Centre.   Ontario   College   of   Education.    '.]  i  \ 
Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5,  Ontario  $1.00  (1963) 

5.  You  and  Your  Career — (same  as  4  above)  $1.00  (1963) 

6.  Occupational  Trends  and  Employment  Opportunities — Guidance  Branch.  Department  of  Education. 

7.  Career  Guide  for  Demand  Occupations —  Guidance  Branch. 

o.  Canada  1963   (or  appropriate  year)   or  Canada  Year   Book. 

9.  Employment  Outlook  for  Professional  Personnel  In  Scientific  and  Technical  Fields,   1962-61.  Economics   and 
Research  Branch.  Department  of  Labour.  Ottawa.  25c. 

10.  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Part  1, — United  States    Department    of    Labour.    Superintendent    of    Docu- 
ments, Washington  25.  D.C. 

11.  Jobs  In   Unusual  Occupations —   Feingold   and   List.  S.R.A.   Job   Family    Scries.   Thomas   Nelson    and    Sons. 
Toronto.   $1.00 

12.  Job  Monographs  and  Occupational  Outlines — presently    available   in   school    library    or    obtainable    from    the 
Guidance  Branch. 

13.  Pamphlets  and  Booklets  From  Economics  and  Research  Branch — Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 
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Content 
I.    OCCUPATIONS  AHKAI) 

A.  Survey  of  the  Occupational  Field 


I.    The  Canadian  occupational  picture 

a.  mobility  of  population 
( i )    people  follow  jobs 

lii)    Canadians  on  the  move 
(iii)    Canada-wide  companies 

b.  increased  urbanization 
(i )    definition  of  term 

I  iil    factors   influencing   urbanization 
( iii )    comparative  growth  of  urban  centres 

c.  application  of  automation 
I  i )    definition  of  the  term 

(ii)    forms  it  is  taking 

(iii)    some  of  the  implications  it  may  have 
for  the  future 

d.  trends  for  the  future 

(i)    increase  in  technical  jobs 

(ii)    changing  methods  of  production 

(iii!    effective  preparation  for  leisure 

(iv)    decreasing  demands  for  unskilled 
workers 

(v)    decreasing   demand   for   workers   in 
primary   industries 


e.  personal  factors 

(il    neei]    for    adjustment    to    changing 
conditions 

(iil    emphasis  upon  career  preparation 

I  iii  I    competition  for  place  and  position 

I  iv  i    continued  need  for  initiative.  vcrsa- 
tilitv.  adaptability 


Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 

Part  I  may  be  treated  as  a  brief  introduction  to  the 
unit. 


Understandings: 

1.  Career  planning  is  a  process  not  an  event. 

2.  Choosing  occupational  goals  and  planning  toward 
them  are  among  the  most  important  problems  a 
person  will  have  to  face. 

1.  Have  students  use  some  practical  approach  to  de- 
termine mobility  of  population,  as  reflected  in  the 
classroom  population. 

2.  List  the  new  industries  and  the  kinds  of  jobs  that 
have  increased  our  mobility. 

3.  List  the  various  factors  that  contribute  to  increased 
urbanization.  Students  will  be  interested  in  an  ex- 
amination of  the  population  growth  from  province 
to  province,  and  from  area  to  area  within  the 
province. 

References : 

1.  Canada   Year   Book 

2.  Graphs   of   Growth 

A  committee  assignment  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  automation  should  prove  interesting  and  use- 
ful. How  has  automation  been  applied  to  industrial  de- 
velopment in  Alberta  cities? 


Understanding: 

Industrial    growth    and    development    cause    diversifi- 
cation of  employment. 

Questions  for  examination: 

1.  Why  should  consideration   be  given  to  the 
use  of  leisure  time? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  leisure  time 
can  be  spent  profitably? 

3.  Why  are  fewer  people  employed  on  farms  today 
in  Alberta? 

4.  What  other  kinds  of  work  require  fewer  people? 

References : 

1.  Canada   Year   Book 

2.  Resource  Book 


Understanding: 

Rapid  growth  and  development  of  Canada  present 
problems  of  significance  to  the  individual  and  the 
community. 

This  section  should  draw  student  attention  to  ways 
and  means  that  can  be  used  to  meet  changing  situa- 
tions they  might  encounter. 
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B.  Classifications  of  Occupations 

1.  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Classifica- 
tion—  (based  on  the  type  of  work 
performed) 

a.  managerial  occupations 

b.  professional  and  technical  occupations 

c.  clerical  occupations 

d.  sales  occupations 

c.  service  and  recreation  occupations 

f.  transport  and  communication 
occupations 

g.  farmers  and  farm  workers 
h.  loggers  and  related  workers 

i.   fishermen,  trappers  and  hunters 

j.  miners,  quarrymen  and  related  workers 

k.  craftsmen,  production  process  and 
related  workers 

1.  labourers,  n.e.s.  (not  elsewhere  stated) 

m.  occupations  not  stated 

2.  Other  classifications 


3.   Demand   occupations 

a.  definition  of  demand  occupations 

b.  changing  nature  of  demand 
(i)    developments  in  production 

(ii)    variation  in  demand  for  products 

(iii)    possibilities  of  overcrowding  in 
particular  fields 


II. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  A  PARTICULAR 
OCCUPATION 

A.  Need  for  Occupational  Surveys 


Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 

References : 

1.      Youth  and  the  Modem   World.  Chapters  8  and  9 

1.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  classification 
based  on  similarity  of  work  performed,  skills  re- 
quired, and  working  environment  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  basic  classification  in  this  course. 

2.  A  very  brief  examination  of  the  thirteen  divisions 
will  provide  an  overview  of  the  Canadian  occupa- 
tional field. 


References : 

1.  Building  A  Library  of  Occupational  Information 
— Guidance  Branch 

2.  Classification  related  to  kuder  Preference  Record 

3.  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  United  States 
Department  of  Labour,  Washington.  D.C..  based 
on  levels  of  income,  education,   and   prestige. 

Understandings: 

Students   should    have    a    broad    understanding    of    the 
whole  field  of  job  opportunities. 

Students  should  examine  such  questions  as  the 
following: 

1.  Why  consider  occupations  in  which  employment 
conditions  seem  reasonably   good? 

2.  What  kinds  of  employment  may  be  affected  ad- 
versely in  the  future? 

3.  How  does  one  decide  whether  or  not  an  occupation 
is  to  be  classified  as  a  demand  occupation?  How 
might  the  term  be  defined  ?  Is  such  a  classifica- 
tion  likely  to   change? 

References : 

1.  Career  Guide  For  Demand  Occupations —  Guid- 
ance Branch 

2.  Youth  and  the  Modem  World — Chapter   7 

Part  A  may  be  used  as  an  introduction  to  this  section. 

1.  Occupational  surveys  might  be  developed  by  stu- 
dent committees  in  a  systematic  manner,  for  par- 
ticular areas  of  the  province,  and/or  in  specific 
job  fields. 
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Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 

2.  Do  the  kinds  of  employment  vary  to  any  marked 
extent  between  Medicine  Hat  and  Edmonton;  Leth- 
bridge  and  Calgary;  Grande  Prairie  and  Red 
Deer? 


B.  Basic  Outline  for  the  Study  of  an  Occupation 

1.  History  and  importance 

2.  Nature  of  the  work 

3.  Working  conditions 

4.  Qualifications  needed 

5.  Preparation  needed 

6.  Methods  of  entering  the  occupation 

7.  Earning  power 

o.  Advancement   and    outlook 

9.  Related  occupations  to  which  the  job 
may  lead 

10.  Opportunities  for  women  workers 

11.  Some  sources  of  occupational  information 


III.     INVESTIGATION  OF  AN  INDUSTRY 

A.   Influence  of  the  Industrial  Picture  on  Career 
Planning 

1.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  bases 
its  classifications  to  a  significant  extent 
upon  the  world  of  industry 

2.  Employees  in  many  different  occupations 
may  belong  to  one  industrial  group 


B.  Suggested   Outline   for   the  Study   of   a    Par- 
ticular   Industry 


References : 

1.  Occupational  choices  of  Grade  XII  Students — 
Guidance  Branch.  November  1962 

Many   outlines  are  available  for  occupational  studies. 

1.  The  detailed  one  referred  to  in  Part  B  and  de- 
veloped in  the  Resource  Book  is  fairly  compre- 
hensive, in  order  to  provide  suggestions  for 
surveys. 

2.  The  student  might  be  asked  to  examine  and  pre- 
pare studies  of  occupations  that  interest  him, 
under  such  headings  as  those  suggested  in  the 
content.  This  assignment  might  be  carried  out  in 
conjunction  with  or  in  preparation  for  Career  Day. 

3.  The  information  may  be  presented  to  the  class  for 
discussion,  by  reports,  career  booklets,  posters, 
dramatizations,  or  panels.  Career  Clubs  arc  be- 
coming popular  in  some  high  schools. 

References : 

1.  Youth   and   the  Modern    World —  Chapters  7. 
10.  11 

2.  Occupational   Choices   of   Grade   Xll   Students, 
Guidance   Branch. 

3.  Resource  Book 

Understandings: 

1.  Changes  in  the  industrial  world  influence  career 
opportunities. 

2.  An  "Entry"  occupation  is  important  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  career. 


Understandings: 

1.  Industry  is  made  up  of  many  kinds  of  workers. 

2.  Basic  to  industrial  change  is  the  need  for  adapta- 
bility. 

Understanding: 

Through  investigation  of  an  industry,  an  appreciation 
of  the  opportunities  for  advancement  through  the 
industrial  organization  may  be   gained. 

1.  Committees  of  students  should  investigate  in- 
dustries which  seem   interesting  to   them. 

2.  Through  the  reports  of  the  industries  and  the 
discussions  thai  follow,  a  student  should  realize 
something  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  working   for   lame   organization-. 


Refe 


lerences: 


1.     Basic  Outline  fur  the  Study  of  an   Industry,  Re- 
souice  Book 
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UNIT  ITT 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TRAINING 

Suggested  lime  allotment:  5  weeks:   (10-15  periods) 

Introductory  Statement 

This  unit  concerns  itself  with  a  detailed  examination  of  training  opportunities  and  the  nature  of  financial 
assistance  available  to  students.  In  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  class,  committee  assignments  may  prove 
the  most  expeditious  means  of  dealing  with  the  various    areas. 


Primary  Reference 

Youth  and  the  Modern    World.  Chapter  3 

Content 
I.     PROVISIONS  FOR  TRAINING 
A.  Kinds  of  Training 
1.  University 

a.  type    of    training    provided 
(i)    general   education 
(ii)    professional  training 
I),   nature  and  length  of  training 
(i)    pass  and  honors  programs 
(ii)    graduate  programs 
(iii)    research 

c.  location   of 

(i)    branches  of  the  university 
(ii)    affiliated    junior   colleges 
(iii)    Ranff  School  of  Fine  Arts 

d.  division  into  faculties  and  schools 

(i)    those  entered  directly  from  high 
school 

(ii)    those  entered  through  preliminary 
study  at  a  university 

e.  fees   for  each  faculty   and   estimated   cost 
for  a  year's  attendance 

f.  high  school  prerequisites  for  each  faculty 

g.  degrees  and  diplomas  awarded 
h.  length  of  university  terms 

I  i )    winter  session 

I  ii )    summer  session 

(iii)  evening  courses 
i.  registration  procedure 
j.  professional  courses  not  offered  in  Alberta 


Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 

The   nature   of   the  class   may   dictate   the   amount   of 
time  to  he  spent  on  each  section. 


Understanding: 

A  university  is  designed: 

1.  To  provide  a  broad  general  education. 

2.  To    provide    direct    preparation    for    professional 
occupations. 


The  information  obtained  from  Sections  c  and  d  may 
well  be  placed  on  a  chart,  with  the  following  head- 
ings: Faculty  or  School;  Location  or  Centre;  Degrees 
or  Diplomas:  Number  of  Years  of  Training;  Fees; 
High  School  Prerequisites. 


Each  student  or  a  committee  might  be  asked  to  pre- 
pare a  statement  of  the  estimated  cost  of  attending  a 
year  at  university. 

Attendance  at  the  Varsity  Guest  Weekend  should 
prove    informative. 


A  sample  registration  form  may  be  completed  by  each 
student  for  the  faculty  of  his  choice. 


References: 


1, 


3. 

4. 


Youth   and  the  Modem   World,   Chapter   3 

Information    for    Prospective  University  Students. 

University  of  Alberta 

University   of  Alberta   Calendar 

List    of    Degree    Courses     Offered    by    Canadian 

Universities — Guidance   Branch 

Professional   Outlines,    University    of    Alberta 
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2.  Institutes  of  Technology 

a.  type  of  training  provided  by  a  technical 
institute 

(i)  nature  of  technology 

(ii)  engineering  technician  courses 

(iii)  industrial  technician  courses 

(iv)  medical  technicians  courses 

(v)    business  education  and  voca- 
tional courses 

(vi)    cultural  courses 

(vii)    trade  training  courses 

b.  location  of  institutes 

c.  fees  for  courses  and  estimated  cost 
of  attendance  per  year 

d.  prerequisites  for  the  various  courses 

e.  accreditation  for  high  school  courses 

f.  diplomas  and  certificates  awarded 

g.  length  of  training  and  of  each  term  of 
training 

(i)    regular  day  courses 

(ii)    evening  courses 

(iii)    correspondence  courses 

3.  Vocational  Programs  in  High  Schools 

a.  the  development  of  the  vocational  high 
school 

b.  its  relationship  to  the  technical  institute 

4.  Apprenticeship 

a.  the  Alberta  Apprenticeship  Board 

b.  designated  trades 

c.  entrance  requirements 

d.  subsistence  and  transportation   during 
schooling 

5.  Agricultural  and  Vocational  Colleges: 
Olds,  Vermilion,  Fairview 

a.  types  of  training  provided 

(i)    Agriculture    (all   schools) 

(ii)    Home  Economics  (Vermilion) 

(iii)    Horticulture   (Olds) 

(iv)    Commercial   (all  schools) 

(v)    Clothing  and  Design   (Olds) 

(vi)    Automotives  (Fairview) 

(vii)    Food  Service  Management 
(Fairview) 

fviii)    Welding  (Fairview) 

(ix)    Academics   (all  schools  I 


Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 

1.  Specific  definitions  of  the  terms  "technician"  and 
"■technology'    should   be  provided. 

2.  Distinction   should    be   made   between    the  profes- 
sional, technical  and  trade  levels. 


3.  Students  might  be  required  to  investigate  the  vari- 
ous occupations  and  positions  that  might  be  filled 
by  graduates  of  the  courses  offered  at  the  institutes. 


4.  Classes  in  schools  within  a  reasonable  driving  dis- 
tance of  the  institutes  could  tour  the  campus  dur- 
ing "Open  House1'  week. 


References : 

1.  Youth  and  the  Modern  World — Chapter  3 

2.  Southern  and  Northern  Alberta  Institutes  of  Tech- 
nology. Annual  Announcements. 

3.  Alberta  College  of  Art  Prospectus 

4.  "School  Courses  ami  Related  Careers"  Guidance 
Branch 


Requests  for  information  about  vocational  high  school 
programs  should  be  submitted  to  the  various  schools. 


Understanding: 

1.     Apprenticeship  training  provides  an  effective  way 
of  obtaining  training  in  a  skilled  trade. 


General  discussion  as  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
Agricultural  and  Vocational  Colleges  should  prove 
useful. 


Refer 


ences: 


1.      Announcement  from   the  Agricultural  and  Vocat- 
ional Colleges 
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Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 


b.  nature  and  length  of  training 

c.  fees   and   estimated  cost  of  attendance 

d.  prerequisites  for  the  courses 

6.  Business  Training 

a.  type  of  schools 

(i)    composite  or  vocational  high 
schools 

(ii)    private  schools 

(iii)    Northern  Alberta  Institute  of 
Technology 

b.  nature  and  length  of  training 

c.  programs  offered   in   specialized    areas, 
e.g.  legal  and  medical  secretaries 

d.  fees 

e.  admission  standards 

7.  Schools  of  Nursing 

a.  types  and  length  of  training  programs 

(i)    certified  nursing  aide 
(ii)    professional  program 

(a)  three-year  diploma  course 

(b)  five-year  degree  course 
(iii)    graduate  courses 

(iv)    psychiatric  nursing 

(a)  four-year  diploma  course 

(b)  three-year  course  for  males 

b.  academic  prerequisites 

(i)    minimum  as  set  by  the  university 

(ii)    minimum  as  set  by  the  specific 
school 

c.  location  of  centres  for  training 

(i)    nursing  aide  schools 

(ii)    schools   of   nursing 
(iii)    university 
(iv)    mental  hospitals 

d.  fees 

e.  registration 


Students  might  be  asked  to  prepare 

1.  a  list  of  schools  where  business  training  may  be 
taken. 

2.  a  statement  of  the  estimated  cost  of  training. 

3.  a  list  of  subjects  for  each  program. 

4.  a   summary    of   academic    and    personal    qualities 
required. 

References: 

1.  Senior  High  School  Handbook 

2.  Announcements  of  private  business  colleges 

?).     Occupational  Trends  and  Employment  Opportuui- 
ies —  Guidance  Branch 

4.  Office  Occupations — Department  of  Labour  (Guid- 
ance Branch  I 

5.  Guidance   Centre   Monographs:    Secretary,   Steno- 
graphers, Office  Clerk,  Office  Machine  Operator 

Understanding: 

Entrance  requirements  for  nursing  varies  from  school 
to  school. 


A  display  of  material  relative  to  nursing  training  pro- 
grams could  be  prepared  1>\  the  students  interested  in 
this  area. 


Arrangements  can  be  made  for  those  interested  to 
visit  one  of  the  Schools  of  Nursing.  "At  Homes" 
are  also  provided  by  many  hospitals  to  which 
students  are  invited. 

A  sample  registration  form  may  be  completed  by 
each  student. 


References : 

1.  Folder — Careers  in  Nursing — Guidance  Branch 

2.  Calendars  from  the  various  Schools  of  Nursinu 

3.  Occupational  Trends  and  Employment 
Opportunities 
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II.     FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
\.   Students  Assistance  Act 

1 .  Definitions  of  Terms 
a.  scholarship 

h.  prize 

c   bursary 

d.  grant 

e.  loan 

2.  Assistance  available  to — 

a.  those  entering  university 

b.  undergraduate  or  graduate  students 

c.  high  school  student^ 

d.  student    nurses 

e.  vocational  students 

I.   those  at  Provincial  Agricultural  and 
Vocational  Colleges 

g.  students  at  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts 

3.  Eligibility  for  Assistance 

4.  Method  of  Applying  for  Assistance 
I).  Other  Scholarships 

1.  National 

2.  Provincial 

3.  Local 

4.  Special 

('..  The  Armed  Services 

1.  Regular  Officer  Training  Plan 

2.  Assistance  to  Medical  Undergraduates 

I).   Subsidized  Apprenticeship 

1.  Tuition,  subsistence,  and  transportation 
while  completing  Technical  School  Credits 

2.  Minimum  pay  rates  while  completing  time 
credits 

F.   Allowances,  usually  for  subsistence,  when 
training,    for    such    careers    as    X-ray    Tech- 
nician. Medical  Laboratory  Technician.  Den- 
tal Auxiliar)   and  others 


Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 

Understanding: 

Financial  assistance  based  on  need  and  scholarship  is 
available  for  those  entering  many  training  programs 
through  the  students  assistance  act,  scholarships  from 
individuals,  businesses  or  organizations,  and  the  armed 
services. 


A  class  study  may  be  made  of  the  booklet  "Financial 
Assistance  for  Alberta  Students",  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  chart  for  the  Students  Assistance  Act. 


1.  Application  forms  should  be  carefully  studied. 

2.  Letters  of  applications  for  a  specific  scholarship 
may  be  written  as  a  class  exercise. 

3.  The  page  for  the  recording  of  local  scholarships 
in  the  booklet.  "Financial  Assistance  for  Alberta 
Students",  may  be  completed,  if  such  scholarships 
are  available. 


Literature  on  the  ROTP.  and  Canadian  Forces  Medical 
Training  plans  should  be  examined. 


A  chart  may  be  prepared  to  show  the  percentages  of 
the  tradesman's  wage  earned  by  the  apprentice  in 
several  trades.  ( See  Occupational  Trends  and  Employ- 
ment Opportunities ) 


Information  on  the  specific  training  programs  for  these 
careers  may  be  examined  to  find  the  amount  of  assis- 
tance given.  (See  Occupational  Trends  and  Employ- 
ment Opportunities) 


References: 

1.  "Financial  Assistance  for  Alberta  Students",  Cuid- 
ance  Branch 

2.  The  Students  Assistance  Act  1959  Manual  of  In- 
formation, Department  of  Education 

3.  "Occupational  Trends  and  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties, Guidance  Branch 
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UNIT  IV 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  THE  JOR 

Suggested  time  allotment:  10  weeks:   (20-30  periods  I 

Introductory  Statement 

The  aim  of  this  unit  is  to  assist  the  student  to  make  an  honest  appraisal  of  himself,  his  sense  of  values  and 
the  personal  qualities  and  abilities  he  possesses,  and  to  relate  this  appraisal  to  possibilities  that  the  world  of  work 
mav  have  for  him. 

Detailed  treatment  of  topics  will  prove  difficult  in  the  time  available. 

"The  man  who  succeeds  above  his  fellows  is  one  who 
early  in  life  discerns  his  object  and  toward  that  object 
habitually  directs  his  poivers." 

Lord  Lytton 

Primary   Reference 

Youth  and  the  Modern   World,  Chapters  6  and   10 

Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 

Understanding: 

One's  interests  influence  the  selection  of  his  career. 


Content 
I.     ANALYSIS  OF  INTEREST  AND  ARILITIES 
A.  Interests  and  the  Job 

1.  Definitions   of  interests 

a.  learned  and  cultivated 

b.  latent 

2.  Classification  of  interest 

a.  general 

( i )  interest  in  people 
(ii )  interest  in  things 
( iii )    interest  in  ideas 

b.  specific 

I  i )    academic 

(ii)  artistic 
(iii)  clerical 
(iv)    mechanical 

( v  I    persuasive 
(vi  I    physical 
(viil    combination  of  interests 

c.  others 

3.  Interpretation  of  interest  patterns 


Members  of  the  class  might  catalogue  interests  individu- 
ally. Do  major  patterns  emerge?  What  is  the  role  of 
hobbies  in  identifying  interests? 


Treatment  in  this  area  should  be  general  and  should 
not  take  more  than  a  period.  Discuss  indicators  of 
interest  in  the  three  general  categories  and  list  specific 
occupations  that  each  suggests. 


To  assist  in  discovering  interest  patterns,  have  students 
make  an  inventory  of  activities  under  these  headings: 

1.     school  activities.  2.  leisure-time  pursuits.  3.  work 
experience. 


Compare  this  list  with  that  provided  in  the  Kuder 
Preference  Record.  The  students  should  compare  their 
own  observed  or  discovered  interests  with  those  in- 
dicated by  the  Kuder. 


Using  the  Kuder.  relate  interests  to  occupational  fields. 
This  might  be  followed  by  an  attempt  to  relate  interests 
to  abilities  and  aptitudes,  and  to  past  school  perfor- 
mance. This  will  give  the  student  some  indication  of 
the  areas  wherein  the  possibilities  for  success  seems 
to  lie. 


4.  Role  of  interests  in  vocational  development 

a.  choice  or  entry 

b.  success  in  an  occupation 


This  section  is  intended  to  assist  in  the  summarization 
of  understandings  and  about  interests  and  the  job.  An 
examination  of  famous  living  persons  who  capitalized 
on  their  interests  would  be  helpful. 
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c.  advancement 

<1.  satisfaction  in  work 
e.  occupational  stability 
B.  Abilities  and  the  Job 

1.  Definition  of  abilities 

a.  general  ability :  characterized  by 

(i)    use  of  problems  approach 

( ii )    appreciation  of  principles  and 
concepts 

(iii)    extensive  vocabulary 

(iv)    a  general  interest  in  ideas 

(v)    additional   factors 

b.  academic  ability 

(i)    success  in  school 

c.  social  abilities 

(i)    persuasive 

(ii)    service  to  others 
(iii)    integrity  in  social  situations 
(iv)    ability  to  communicate 

d.  aptitudes  taken  as  abilities 

(i)  verbal  reasoning 

(ii)  numerical  reasoning 

(iii)  abstract  reasoning 

(iv)  spatial  relations 

(v)  mechanical  reasoning 

(vi)  perceptual  speed 

(vii)  others 

2.  Their  relationship  to  the  job 


Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 

References: 

1.  Youth  and  the  Modern  World.  Chapter  10 

2.  Resource  Book 


The  list  of  abilities  in  Column  1  is  not  intended  to 
be  complete  but  is  offered  to  give  students  some  indica- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  abilities  people  possess.  Consider 
'power  to  perform"  as  a  suitable  definition  of  ability. 
Relate  the  abilities  to  occupational  fields  rather  than 
to  specific  jobs. 


Discuss  the  concept  of  general  intelligence  or  academic 
ability.  What  does  it  include? 


Examine  this  definition  of  social  abilities,  "the  capacity 
to  work  effectively  with  others".  Have  students  list 
some  of  their  social  skills.  Do  these  relate  to  interests? 


Examine  a  definition  of  aptitude,  "head  starts  in  cer- 
tain directions"  or  "characteristics  now  indicative  of 
future  potentialities".  However,  aptitude  indicates  more 
than  potential  ability;  it  implies  fitness  for  the  activi- 
ties in  question. 


Students  might  examine  the  application  of  some  of 
the  abilities  listed  in  this  section  to  a  particular  job: 
for  example,  what  abilities  are  of  significance  in  nurs- 
ing or  in  plumbing? 

One  indication  of  an  aptitude  for  track  athletics  is  the 
time  a  young  man  takes  to  run  a  hundred  yards.  Have 
the  students  attempt  to  illustrate  the  meaning  and  ap- 
plication of  each  of  the  terms  in  lid). 


II.     RELATIONSHIP  OF  SOCIAL  AND  EMOTION- 
AL CHARACTERISTICS  TO  THE  JOB 

A.  Social  Characteristics 

1.  Individual  assessment 

a.  characteristics  of  social  awareness 

( i )    dependability 

(ii)    co-operation 

(iii)    industry 

(iv)    aggressiveness 
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Items  should  not  be  discussed  in  detail.  Much  of  this 
material  will  have  been  dealt  with  in  Unit  II. 


The  students  can  attempt  to  assess  themselves  and  see 
to  what  jobs  pertinent  characteristics  might  relate. 
They  could  then  attempt  to  assess  the  requirements  of 
the  job  and  fit  the  two  together. 


Content 


Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 


(v)  neatness 

(vi)  originality 

(vii)  accuracy 

(viii)  appearance 

(ix)  initiative 

(x)  responsibility 

b.  evidence  of  social  maturity 

(i)  self-reliance 

(ii)  sense  of  humor 

(iii)  sympathy 

(iv)  sincerity 

(v)  tact 

(vi)  tolerance 

(vii)  consistency 

(viii)  logical  behavior 

(ix)  honesty 

(x)  ambition 

(xi)  trustworthiness 

c.  effect  upon  occupational  choice 

(i)    characteristics  required   for  suc- 
cess by  a 

(a)  doctor 

( b )  stenographer 

(c)  auto  mechanic 

( d )  others 

(ii)    qualities  looked  for  by  an 
employer 

(iii)    important  values 


B.  Personal  Characteristics  and  tbe  Job 
1.  Individual  emotional  assessment 

a.  basic  human  emotions 

(i)    love 

(ii)    fear 

(iii)    anger 

b.  other  personal  factors  relating  to 
the  job 

(i)    tardiness 

(ii)    laziness 


References: 

1.      Youth   and   the  Modem   World — Chapter   6 


Discuss  influences  of  peer  groups  and  adults  in  the  de- 
velopment of  maturity.  Students  may  wish  to  suggest 
other  evidence  of  social  maturity.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  students  understand  the  terms  that  are 
used. 


The  primary  reference  reviews  some  research  in  this 
area. 

Refer  to  Unit  Two.  I.  \  for  another  approach.  Students' 
committees  could  extend  the  list  to  include  other 
occupations. 

References: 
Resource  Rook 

Discuss  the  Hunt  Study  (Chapter  VT — Youth  and  the 
Modern  World  in  order  to  understand  the  kinds  of 
qualities  that  influence  the  holding  of  jobs  and  the 
earning  of  promotion. 

Understanding: 

A  distorted  sense  of  values  may  hinder  success. 

What  things  are  reallv  important  in  life?  How  do  thev 
relate  to  a  person's  job? 


Emotions  play  an  essential  role  in  human  life.  How 
do  our  basic  emotions  affect  job  success?  What 
is  the  difference  between  controlling  emotions  and 
stifling  them? 

Examine  job  situations  which  bring  about  fear  or 
may  produce  anger. 

A  detailed  study  is  not  intended. 


1.  Relate  these   factors   to   job   retention   as   seen 
in  the  Hunt  Study. 

Do  they  play  a  pari  in  the  lack  of  school  success? 
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(iii)    envy 

(iv)    indifference — lark  of 
responsibility 

(v)    absenteeism 

(vi)    carelessness 

(  vii)    lack  of  ambition 


Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 


2.  A  class  assignment  might  concern  itself  with 
an  examination  of  how  emotions  can  be  made 
to  work  for  one. 


3.  How  can  consistency  affect  success? 

4.  Discuss  some  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  aris- 
ing from  prejudice,  the  opposite  of  tolerance. 


[II.     SAFETY  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

A.  The  Accident  Problem 
1.   Definition 


2.  Extent  of  the  problem 


.3.  Common  fallacies  about  accident? 


a.  "An  accident  always  happens  to  the 
other  fellow" 

b.  "One  cannot  escape  the  law  of  averages: 
someday  I'll  have  an  accident" 

c.  "An  accident  is  fate;  no  one  can 
escape  it"' 

B.  The  Cost  of  Accidents 

1.  To  the  employee 

a.  lowering  of  morale  of  the  injured  and 
the  members  of  his  family 

b.  actual  pain  and  suffering 

c.  possible  physical  effects 

d.  effects  of  financial  loss 

2.  To  the  employer 


a.  direct  costs 


indirect  costs 


Understanding: 

1.  Care  prevents  many  accidents. 

2.  Attitudes  affect  the  occurrence  of  accidents. 

Students  should  try  to  write  their  own.  The  final  draft 
might  read  somewhat  as  follows:  "An  accident  is  an 
occurrence  which  is  unplanned,  unexpected,  interferes 
with  or  interrupts  the  regular  process  of  production 
and  which  may  result  in  injury  to  personnel  and 
damage  to  equipment  or  material". 

Examine  this  aspect  in  terms  of  number  of  accidents 
in  various  industries;  the  best  source  would  be  the 
annual  report  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
and  the  Classification  of  Industries  and  Provisional 
Assessment  Rolls  of  the  same  Board.  These  reports  are 
available  upon  request. 

1.  The  class  can  prepare  and  discuss  a  list  of  fallacies 
as  suggested  here. 

Understanding: 

Accidents  do  not  just  happen. 

2.  Investigations  show  that  almost  every  accident 
has  been  caused  by  existing  conditions  or  certain 
work  practices,  or  a  combination  of  both  factors. 

Report  by  individuals  or  committees  or  through  class 
discussion. 


1.  Examine  the  following  responsibilities: 
(a  I  Time-loss  payments: 

(  b  )  Medical  costs. 

2.  The  ratio  of  indirect  costs  to  direct  costs  is  4:1. 
Explain. 

1.     The  following  items  should  provide  for  worthwhile 
discussions. 

(a)  Time-loss  of  other  workmen  who  stop  work 

i.  because   the   injured   person   is   part   of  a 
team, 
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C.  Accident  Prevention  Responsibility 
1.  The  employer 


2.  The  employee 


3.  Labor  organizations 


Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 

ii.  to  aid  the  injured  workman, 
iii.  out  of  sympathy  or  curiosity, 
iv.  for  other  incidental  reasons. 

All  of  these  reduce  production  immediately  following 
an  accident. 

(b)  Time-loss    of    foremen,    executives,    or    other 
staff  personnel  by: 


i.  assisting  workman. 


n.  investigating  causes  of  accident, 

iii.  arranging  for  continuance  of  injured  em- 
ployee's job. 

iv.  selection  and  training  of  new  employee, 

v.  preparing  an  accident  report. 

vi.  attending  an  official  hearing  for  a  serious 
accident. 

vii.  loss  of  production  due  to  stoppage  of  ma- 
chine,  equipment   or   material, 

viii.  less  production  due  to  upset,  shock  or  di- 
verted interest  of  workers, 

ix.  loss  of  business  or  good  will  through  fail- 
ure to  fill  an  order  on  time, 

x.  lessened  effectiveness  of  worker  for  a  peri- 
od after  he  returns  to  work. 

Understanding: 

Safe  practices  are  the  personal  responsibility  of  the 
employee. 

1.  Examine  the  following  responsibilities  and  provide 
an  opportunity  for  discussion  where  it  seems  to 
be  indicated. 

(a)  Legal  responsibility  for  maintaining  a  safe 
place  to  work. 

(b)  Moral  responsibility  for  safeguarding  the 
operations  within  his  plant  to  reduce  proba- 
bility of  accidents, 

(c)  Financial  responsibility  to  owners  of  plant 
since  fewer  accidents  reduce  production  costs. 

(d)  Responsibility  for  prevention  of  accidents 
through  eliminition  of  hazards  and  unsafe 
work  practices. 

1  Responsible  for  following  instructions  relative  to 
work  methods  and  practices. 

2.  Responsibility  to  members  of  his  family  since  in- 
jury may  cause  worry,  and  financial  loss  to  the 
family. 

Understanding: 

Awareness  of  accident  prevention  is  a  basic  responsi- 
bility of  the  organization  to  its  members. 

Students  should  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  basis  of 
labor  organizations  is  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  their  membership.  There  is  nothing  more  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  worker  than  his  ability  to  continue 
work  day  after  day. 
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I).  Causes  of  Accidents 

Accidents  arc  the  results  of  a  combination  of 
factors  which  group  themselves  into  two 
general  classes: 

1.  Acts   of  persons 

a.  "horseplay"  and  distracting  attention 

1).   running  up  and  down  stairs  in  the 
work  area 

c.  riding  on  the  outside  of  mobile 
equipment 

d.  jumping  on  or  off  moving  equipment 
c.  starting  machinery  without  warning 

f.  using  unsafe  equipment  or  using 
equipment  unsafely 

g.  improper  loading  or  placing  of 

materials 

2.  Accidents  caused  through  personal  faults: 
a.  faulty  instructions: 

(i)    none 

(ii)    incomplete 
(iii)    not  enforced 
(iv)    erroneous 
Ii.   lack  of  ability  of  employee: 

(i)    inexperienced 

(ii)    unskilled 

(iii)   lack  of  knowledge 

(iv)    poor  judgment 

c.  poor  discipline: 

(i)    disobedience  of  rules  and 
regulations 

(ii)  interference  by  others 

(iii)  casual  attitude 

(iv)  "horseplay" 
d.   lack  of  concentration 

(i)  distraction 

(ii)  inattention 

(iii)  day-dreaming 
e.    unsafe  practices 

(i I  taking  chances 

(ii)  short  cuts 

(iii)  haste 

( iv )  others 
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Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 


1.  Treatment  should  possibly  concern  itself  with  con- 
sideration of  the  items  that  are  not  adequately 
understood. 

2.  Demonstrations  where  practicable  might  prove  of 
value. 

3.  Essay  topics: 

(a)    "Horseplay"  and   accidents. 

(  b)  How  much  is  "an  ounce  of  prevention"  worth? 


Time  will  not  likely  permit  more  than  general  discus- 
sion of  each  subheading. 


Content 


Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 


f.  mental  state 

(i)    sluggish  or  fatigued 
(ii)    loss  of  temper 
(iii)    excitability 
(iv)    others 

g.  physical  state 

( i )    fatigued 

(ii)    ill  health 
h.  outside  influences 

(i)    illness  in  the  family 

(ii)    financial  worry 

i.  conditions  of  or  at  work 

(i)    guarding  dangerous  areas, 
machines,  materials 

(ii)    poor  working  conditions,  such  as 
slippery  floors 

(iii)    unsafe  design  and  construction 

(iv)    hazardous  arrangements  and 
processes 

(v)    poor  illumination 

(vi)   poor  ventilation 

( \  ii )    unsafe  dress  or  apparel 
(viii)    weather  condition 


E.  The  Role  of  Training  in  Accident  Prevention 

1.  Training  can  help  in  many  ways 

a.  development  awareness  about  safclv 

b.  proper  placement  of  workers 

2.  Responsibility  for  proper  training 
a.  the  role  of  management 

F.  Preventive  Program 

1.  Job  inspections 

a.  actions  of  persons 

b.  physical  conditions 

c.  mechanical  conditions 

2.  Job  safety  analysis 

a.  faulty  work  habits 

b.  faulty  safeguarding  of  machines  and 
equipment 

3.  Job  instruction  training 


Understanding: 

An  effective  training  program  can  contribute  to  the 
prevention  of  accidents. 

Understanding: 

"  The  right  man  for  the  right  job  "  aids  in  accident 
prevention. 

Understanding: 

Sometimes  it  is  better  to  train  an  inexperienced  man 
than  to  correct  the  bad  habits  or  practices  acquired  by 
a  worker  over  a  period  of  time. 

Summarize  the  section  on  accident  prevention  in  some 
practical  manner  that  will  serve  to  emphasize  in  the 
students  minds  the  roles  that  they  should  assume. 


4.  Accident  investigations 
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IV.     ALCOHOL  AND  THE  JOB   (Optional) 

Introductory  Statement 

This  section  on  alcohol  has  been  included  in  the  course  because  increasingly  its  use  is  affecting  business 
and  industry  through  absenteeism  and  inefficiency  of  certain  employees.  Students  should  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  nature  of  alcohol  and  the  problems  it  can  create  on  the  job. 

Treatment  of  llie  various  topics  can  well  be  on  a  selective  basis  and  should  not  repeal  material  that  may 
have  been  dealt  with  in  Grade  IX.  Such  treatment  should    be  on  a  factual,  unbiased  basis. 


Content 

A.   Historical  Background 

1.  Use  of  alcohol  has  a  long  history 

a.  early   methods   of  storing  food   led   to 
fermenting   of  grains   and   other  foods 

b.  strange  effects  thought  a  gift  from  the 
gods 

e.  problems  associated  with  its  use 

2.  Early  uses  of  alcohol 

a.  fallacies: 

( i )  good  for  ones  health 

(ii)  a  source  of  food 

(iii)  as  a  medicine 

( iv  )  to  relieve  fatigue 

b.  for  ceremonies,  celebrations,  and 
religious  festivals 

c.  effects  of  intoxication 


3.  Social  and  cultural  significance 


Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 
Section  A  is  to  be  offered  only  if  time  permits. 

Student  committees  might  be  assigned  topics  from  this 
section,  for  investigation  and  reports  to  be  presented 
to  the  class. 


Discuss  with  the  class  the  following  definition  of  in- 
toxication. "A  progressive  regression  to  infantile  be- 
havior with  attendant  loss  of  cares  and  responsibilities". 

References:    (obtainable   from   School   Book   Branch  I 

1.  Facts  About  Alcohol,  McCarthy 

2.  A  Manual  of  Alcohol  Studies  for  Schools — B.  C. 
Outline 

3.  Manual   of  Reference  for  Alcohol  Education   — 
Manitoba   Outline 

Additional  teacher  references  are  listed  at  the  end  of 
the  unit. 


B.   Reasons  for  Drinking 

1.   Physical — not  too  significant 

a.  to  dull  pain 

b.  to   relieve   worry    related    to    illness   or 
misfortune 


Section  B  to  be  offered  only  if  time  permits. 


A  variety  of  opinions  will  be  expressed  by  students  as 
to  the  reasons  for  drinking.  These  opinions  should  be 
examined  carefully  as  to  their  validity. 


2.  Cultural- — significant 

a.   to  meet  in  many  people  some  strongly 
felt  need 

b.  as  an  aspect  of  the  cultural  pattern  in 
social   situations 
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c.  folkway  concept 

d.  conflicting  attitudes 

(i)    complete  opposition 
(ii)    moderation 
(iii)    drinking  for  intoxication 

3.  Emotional-significant 

a.   reduction  of  emotional  tension  or 
discomfort 

1).  attendant  results 

c.  causes  arising  from  emotional  reaction 
(i)    stress 
(ii)    debts 

( iii  I    marital  problems 
( iv  I    job  conflicts 
(v  )    poor  Wealth 


d.  alternative: 

(i)    to  relieve  external  pressure 

(a)  social  pressures 

(b)  domestic 

(c)  financial 

(d)  vocational 

(e)  other  troubles 

(ii)    to  relieve  internal  pressures 

(a)  anxiety 

(b)  inhibitions 

(c)  self-consciousness 

(d)  self-criticism 


C.  Effects  in  Industry.  Business  and  the  Professions 

1.  Direct  effects 

a.  accidents  and  damage  to  equipment 

b.  loss  of  wages 

c.  loss   of  time   and   production    (loss    in 
efficiency) 

<1.  loss  of  employment 

2.  Related  effects 

a.  lowers  departmental  morale 

b.  affects  personal  reactions  and 
relationships 

c.  affects  attitudes  toward  the  job 

d.  effects  upon  community  in  loss  of 
production 


Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 

1.  The  term  "folkway"  should  be  examined  and  its 
application  to  drinking  noted. 

2.  Why  do  conflicting  altitudes  toward  drinking 
exist? 

3.  "Heavy  undisciplined  drinking  occurs  in  a  sub- 
group of  the  culture".  Discuss  this  statement  in 
order  to  have  students  gain  some  appreciation  of 
its  significance. 

4.  How  does  alcohol  often  provide  a  temporary 
means  of  escape  or  release  from  tensions,  anxieties, 
and  conflicts? 

5.  Should  we  attempt  to  remove  or  reduce  discomfort 
by  changing  our  environmental  circumstance  or 
situation?  Emotional  concern  should  be  an  in- 
centive to  positive  action.  If  the  pain  is  dulled 
through  alcohol,  awareness  of  the  pain  is  lost  for 
the  present,  and  emotional  adjustments  may  be- 
come difficult. 

Understanding: 

The  excessive  drinker  is  often  unstable  and  unable  to 
cope  with  reality. 

6.  Questions  for  comment: 

(a)  Does  drinking  provide  an  answer  to  a  person's 
worries? 

(b)  What  are  some  of  the  common  external  pres- 
sures that  might  be  included  under  the  sub- 
headings in  content? 

(c)  How  might  these  be  relieved  by  means  other 
than  drinking? 


Understanding: 

Costs  resulting  from  the  use  of  alcohol  are  high. 

1.  Student  committees  might  endeavor  to  gather  in- 
formation and  opinion  from  employers  as  to  their 
altitudes  toward  the  use  of  alcohol  and  its  direct 
and  indirect  effects. 

2.  Investigation  might  also  bring  out  the  costs  in 
money  to  industry  of  absenteeism  and  inefficiency 
brought  about  through  drinking.  Such  figures 
should  be  examined  carefully  as  to  their  reliability. 


?>.  A  brief  presentation  on  the  nature  of  alcoholism 
would  probably  prove  of  value. 

4.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  repetition  of  items 
in  Sections  C  and  I),  except  where  such  repetition 
seems  desirable. 
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Suggested  Treatment  and  Understandings 


1).   Effects  upon  some  Individuals 
1.   Nature  of  the  effects: 

a.  (i)    unsatisfactory  and  unreliable 
behavior 

lii)    loss  of  employment 
(iii)    loss  of  income  and  waste  of  time 
(iv)    unhappy  family  life 

b.  personal  effects 

(i)    frequent   absenteeism   for   illness 

or  severe  "hangover"  symptoms 
(i)    gradual  and  appreciable  drop  in 

efficiency  and  quality  of  work 
(iii)    change  in  general  appearance 

and  dress  habits 
(iv)    other  physical  changes 
(v)    frequent  disappearances  from 

work 

c.  alcoholism 

E.  Rehabilitation 

1.  Preventive  program  based  on  identifying 
symptoms 

2.  Rehabilitation  program 

a.  Alcoholics   Anonymous 

b.  Alcoholism  Foundation  of  Alberta 

c.  The  Yale  Plan 

d.  Industrial  programs 


See  resource  material  and  treat  only  if  time  permits. 


1.  Distinction  between  the  roles  of  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous and  the  Alcoholism  Foundation  of  Alberta 
should  be  clearly  established.  Treatment  should  not 
be  extensive. 

References: 

1.     Resource  Book 

I.  Additional  teachers  references  from  the  Alcoholism 
Foundation  of  Alberta,  9929  -  103  Street. 
Edmonton. 

A.  The  Curious  Mythology  About  Drinking 

B.  Progress,  December  1962.  "Teen-age  Drinking: 
What  To  Do" 

C.  Hidden  Alcoholic  Employer 

D.  Industry  Helps  the  Alcoholic 

E.  With  Focus  on  Youths  Alcohol  Education.  What 
Does  a  Teacher  Need  to  Kuow  To  Teach 

F.  Alcoholism  in  Industry 

G.  What  Can  the  Family  Do  to  Help? 

II.  Films: 

A.  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch.  Department  of 
Education 

1.  Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body.  20  minutes 
T-995 

2.  Drunk  Driving,  30  minutes  T-988 

B.  Alcoholism  Foundation  of  Alberta 

1.  To  Your  Health.  Color.  16  minutes 

2.  What  About  Drinking,  Black  and  White.  15 
minutes 

3.  It's   Best    to   Know.    Black    and    White.    16 
minutes 

( Further   information   about   films   may   be   found    in 
the  Resource  Book) 
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APPENDIX 
METHODS  OF  APPROACH 

The  approach  lo  a  guidance  course  should  seek  to  encourage  student  expression  in  various  ways,  with 
considerable  emphasis  on  group  procedures.  The  purpose  of  group  guidance  is  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
growth  in  individual  understanding  through  discussion  of  questions  of  common  interest  to  the  group.  Every  op- 
portunity should  be  taken  to  encourage  independent  reading,  research  and  reporting.  Group  methods  when  properly 
used  encourage  sound  thinking  by  the  individual. 

A.  Benefits  Arising  from  Group  Procedures 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  group  work,  one  of  the  major  aspects  of  which  is  group  discussion. 
Group  discussion  has  several  important  advantages. 

1.  It  offers  reassurance  to  the  student  by  showing  him  that  other  persons  are  concerned  with  many  of  the  problems 
that  concern  him. 

2.  The  interaction  which  occurs  among  members  of  a  group  stimulates  the  individual  member  to  clarify  his  own 
thinking.  The  person  who  takes  part  in  discussions  is  more  active  mentally  than  the  person  who  simply  looks 
on  or  only  listens,  and  as  a  result  he  learns  from  the  participation. 

3.  The  bringing  out  of  different  points  of  view  shows  that  there  may  be  many  approaches  to  a  question  and 
thus  encourages  appreciation  of  the  other  peoples'   opinions. 

4.  Since  teen-age  young  people  count  acceptance  and  approval  of  their  own  groups  as  very  important,  the  ideas 
that  are  agreed  upon  by  the  groups  hold  special  appeal  and  are  likely  to  lead  to  action. 

5.  Practice  in  participation,  and  in  leading  discussions  makes  one  better  able  to  present  ideas  before  a  group 
and  so  helps  to  train  for  leadership. 

6.  This  entire  process  of  group  thinking — the  comparing  of  ideas,  the  reshaping  of  ones  own  thinking  to  con- 
form to  the  merit  he  sees  in  the  ideas  of  others,  working  through  a  collection  of  individual  opinions  to  a 
synthesis  that  is  better  than  any  one  viewpoint,  is  the  essence  of  the  democratic  process,  and  constitutes  a 
basic  experience  in  democracy. 

7.  The  individual  should  be  encouraged  to  evaluate  soundness  of  his  own  thinking  and  be  prepared  to  defend  it 

when  he  is  convinced   it  is  correct. 

B.  Group  Techniques 

1.  Hints  for  Planning  Helpful  Group  Discussion 

(a)  Each  member  of  the  group  is  as  important  as  any  other  member.  Therefore,  all  should  take  part  in  the 
planning  and  the  discussion.  This  means  that  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  a  few  from  doing  all 
the  talking. 

Members  should  develop  the  art  of  listening. 

(bl  In  the  planning  stage,  purposes  and  possible  goals  should  be  listed,  and  frequent  references  made  to 
these  goals. 

( c  I  Comments  should  be  brief  and  to  the  point.  However,  reports  by  individual  members  naturally  vary  in 
length.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  discussion  is  a  sharing  of  ideas,  experiences,  and  opinions 
about  some  common  problems. 

(d)  Assistance  should  be  given  the  chairman  or  discussion  leader  in  keeping  the  group  "on"  the  topic.  Ram- 
bling is  time-consuming. 

(e)  Some  preparatory  thought  should  be  given  by  members  to  the  particular  topic  for  discussion  so  that 
significant  contributions  can  be  made.  Members  must  also  be  prepared  to  assume  responsibility  for  special 
assignments. 

I  f  I  Members  should  feel  free  to  suggest  to  the  leader  various  problems  which  they  think  the  group  might  dis- 
cuss. The  problem  should  be  one  related  to  the  general  topic  and  of  general  interest. 

Igl  It  should  be  apparent  that  most  members  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  order  to  make  the  study-group 
sessions  as  helpful  as  possible.  It  is  obvious  that  group  thinking  requires  concentration  and  close  attention 
on  the  part  of  each  student. 

ihi  The  group  should  consider  carefully  various  sources  from  which  further  information  can  be  obtained, 
such  as  informed  people  and  reference  materials. 

(i)    Members  will  find  it  helpful  to  keep  a  notebook  as  a  record  of  the  years  work. 
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2.  The  Problems  Approach 

The  course  should  he  as  much  "public-centred"  as  possible;  the  teaching  suggestions  to  he  found  in  each 
unit  have  been  developed  with  this  in  mind.  In  order  to  encourage  pupil  participation  every  effort  should  he 
exerted  to  sec  that  the  activities  arc  made  real  to  the  students.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  thai  topics  be  stated 
as  specific  problems  when  possible. 

The  "problems"  approach  encourages  critical  thinking.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  stale  the  problem,  search 
for  facts  that  have  a  bearing  on  it.  and  draw  conclusions.  In  stating  the  conclusions  one  must  consider  carefully 
the  implications  and  be  able  to  determine  bow  valid  the  conclusions  are.  Facts  are  very  important — without 
them  no  reliable  thinking  can  take  place — but  the  interpretation  id  facts  is  equally  important  and  must  be  em- 
phasized in  the  educative  process.  Hence,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  gathering  of  facts  and  their  interpretation. 

3.  Special  Group  Techniques 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  explain  briefly  each  of  the  group  techniques: 

(a)  The  Discussion  Lesson: 

Probably  the  most  useful  of  these  techniques  is  the  discussion  lesson  directed  by  the  teacher.  Here  the 
teacher  must  develop  skill  in  questioning  to  promote  good  thinking  by  the  group.  Such  questioning  gener- 
ally results  from  careful  planning  and  should  aim  at  opening  up  the  topic  in  a  manner  that  will  encourage 
clear  thinking  by  the  class.  The  discussion  will  be  stimulated  by  further  questions  if  it  lags.  The  teacher 
should  endeavor  to  prevent  a  student  from  feeling  that  he  is  occupying  the  center  of  the  stage,  and  should 
attempt  to  create  the  impression  that  he  is  merely  one  of  the  group. 

(b)  The  Open  Forum: 

In  the  open  forum  the  class  as  a  whole  participates  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  student.  Class  periods 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  chairmen  should  prove  of  value.  Those  who 
are  first  asked  to  assume  this  task  should  receive  special  coaching  so  that  a  good  standard  of  performance 
can  be  encouraged.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  include  as  many  members  of  the  class  as  possible  before 
the  year's  work  is  finished.  Recorders  or  secretaries  might  also  be  appointed  for  the  open  forum  sessions  to 
sum  up  the  results  at  the  conclusion  of  the  periods.  These  minutes  can  be  placed  in  a  loose-leaf  book 
for  future  reference  by  students  and  by  new  secretaries  prior  to  assuming  responsibilities  for  a  specific 
session. 

(c)  The  Panel   Discussion: 

The  panel  discussion  is  usually  confined  to  a  small  group  of  participants  (generally  three  to  six  in  num- 
ber I  who  develop  the  topic  before  it  is  discussed  by  the  class  as  a  whole.  Pupil  preparation  prior  to  class 
discussion  of  the  topic  is  essential.  Each  member  of  the  panel  brings  forward  his  opinions  or  material  in 
a  brief  period  of  time  and,  when  all  members  have  spoken,  each  may  be  asked  to  defend  what  he  has 
said.  The  panel  is  also  a  technique  that  will  require  instruction  and  practice.  Pupils  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  many  types  of  forums  and  panels  heard  oxer  the  air,  or  seen  on  television,  most  of  which 
are  good  examples  of  group  thinking. 

id  I    The  Symposium: 

The  symposium  is  a  method  in  which  a  general  topic  is  assigned  and  students  asked  to  speak  to  it  or  pre- 
pare individual  reports  for  oral  presentation.  To  insure  adequate  treatment  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  arrange  that  several  periods  be  reserved  since  the  reports  of  all  students  must  be  heard.  A 
recorder  should  be  appointed  to  serve  until  the  group  has  disposed  of  the  topic.  He  should  be  asked  to 
submit  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  a  brief  report  of  what  was  discussed  in  the  previous  session. 

Ic|    The  Debate: 

The  debate  may  be  used  occasionally,  especially  if  the  topic  to  be  discussed  is  one  in  which  there  seems 
to  be  two  pronounced  viewpoints  evident  in  the  class.  It  should  prove  useful  as  a  means  of  impressing 
upon  the  class  the  value  of  properly  thought-out  argument  and  the  need  for  appreciation  of  the  other 
person's  opinion.  Steps  might  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  teacher  of  English  to  produce  a  well- 
planned  argument  in  debate  form  on  occasion.  Material  on  debating  technique  and  form  may  be  ob- 
tained  from  textbooks   or  manuals   of  English   expression. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  foregoing  explanation  of  special  group  techniques  be  considered  as  either 
authoritative  or  complete.     The  purpose  is  merely  to  give  an  overview  of  some  techniques. 

4.  Additional  Devices  and  Methods 

Teachers  will  be  well  advised  to  check  the  curriculum  guides  in  social  studies-language  for  the  junior  high 
school  grades  and  in  English  for  the  senior  high  school  to  obtain  suggestions  relative  to  methods  of  presenting 
material.  It  should  be  possible  for  the  teacher  with  the  assistance  of  his  pupils  to  plan  an  approach  that  will  be 
both  interesting  and  varied. 
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5.  Some  techniques,  devices  and  methods 

(a)    Individual  reading,  assigned   reading,  and  reporting. 
( 1)1    Group  and  individual  projects,  such  as 

i.  Building   a  library   of  reference   material   from    pamphlets,    booklets,    and    references    given    in    this 

course,  and  from  current  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
ii.   Preparation    of   simple    experiments,    charts,  and  posters  to  illustrate  specific  topics. 

iii.  Survey  of  local  occupational  opportunities  and  employment  trends  for  full  or  part-lime  employment, 
including  summer  work. 

iv.  Maintenance  of  bulletin  boards  and  preparation  of  display  materials,  particularly  in  such  topics  as 
job  families. 

v.  Detailed  analyses  of  industries,  including  safely  measures. 

vi.  Use  of  visiting  speakers  for  Student  Union  meetings  or  for  job  discussions  and  career  nights. 

vii.  Use  of  audio-visual  material  with  proper  employment  of  student  committees.  (Note  in  Audio-Visual 

catalog. ) 
viii.  Examination   of  radio  and  television  programs  for  series  and  special  broadcasts  and  telecasts. 

ix.  Use  of  the  drama  and  role  playing.  It  is  human  nature  to  act  out  a  part  and  this  play-acting  cannot 
be  confined  to  any  age  group.  Adults,  governed  by  a  more-or-less  conventional  code  of  behavior,  are 
required  to  change  their  behavior  according  to  the  demands  of  the  particular  situation.  The  success- 
ful story  teller  is  the  one  who  can  dramatize  the  incident  he  is  recounting;  the  successful  hostess 
always  makes  her  guests  feel  at  home  and  overlooks  peculiarities  of  behavior;  the  speaker  on  the  public 
platform  brings  his  audience  with  him  by  means  of  various  devices  and  techniques,  long  tried  and 
proven  successful,  Play-acting  can  be  applied  to  the  learning  situation  as  an  easily  understood  and 
successful  method  of  approach.  Certain  topics  lend  themselves  to  this  kind  of  treatment.  The  discus- 
sions of  manners  with  attention  to  proper  behavior  in  social  situations  should  prove  ideal  for  use  of 
this  technique.  The  whole  field  of  job  application  and  personal  interviews  also  brings  much  more 
meaning  to  the  students  when  they  see  the  situation  acted  out.  Group  problems  of  mutual  concern 
admit  of  ready  understanding  and  general  discussion  if  portrayed  before  the  class.  In  fact,  almost 
any  area  suggested  in  these  courses  lends  itself  to  such  treatment.  This  method  is  called  the  socio- 
drama. 

To  make  for  the  freedom  of  expression  necessary  to  a  role-playing  situation  the  following  basic  princi- 
ples are  essential: 

a.  The  situation  must  be  representative  of  the  problems  of  the  group  members. 

b.  The  majority  of  the  group  must  want  to  explore  the  situation. 

c.  The  teacher  must  be  willing  to  have  the  problem  explored.  If  he  is  not  as  enthusiastic  as  the  stu- 
dents, the  latter  may  hesitate  to  express  themselves  freely  or  they  may  give  the  version  of  the 
problem  they  think  he  wants. 

The  sociodrama  technique  can  be  considered  to  have  five  main  steps,  all  of  which  are  necessary 
for  maximum  group  participation  and  may  occur  at  varying  times  as  the  drama  is  planned  and 
devised : 

a.  Volunteering  of  participants. 

b.  The  "warming  up"  of  participants. 

c.  Free  ventilation  of  feeling  and  reaction  of  group  members  and  the  players. 

d.  Analysis  by  group  members  and  players. 

e.  Summary  and  recommendations  by  group  members  . 

In  practice,  these  steps  often  merge  or  flow  naturally  into  one  another,  and  the  different  steps  may 
have  less  or  greater  importance,  depending  upon  the  significance  of  "content"'  to  the  group 

Certain  advantages  should  accrue  to  the  students  who  participate  in  such  activities.  The  natural 
desire  to  project  themselves  into  another  situation,  more  or  less  unreal,  should  find  ready  response. 
With  experience,  many  of  the  more  reticent  students  can  gain  in  confidence  and  in  ability  at  self- 
expression.  The  socializing  effects  should  lead  to  better  understanding  amongst  students  and  many  of 
the  personality  problems  may  be  solved  as  a  result  of  this  understanding. 

x.  These  classes  can  also  make  a  contribution  to  the  career  selection  of  senior  students  by  providing 
job  displays  on  a  regularly  organized  basis  throughout  the  year.  One  approach  would  be  to  divide 
the  classes  into  committees  of  several  students  and  assign  to  each  of  these  committees  one  occupation 
to  be  displayed  on  a  certain  date.  The  list  of  occupations  can  be  drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of 
the  senior  students,  with  the  major  occupational  interests  of  the  latter  in  mind.  No  display  should  be 
retained  for  too  long  a  period  of  time.  For  example,  a  new  one  might  be  provided  for  every  second 
Tuesday  morning  with  the  understanding  that  the  old  one  is  to  be  taken  down  on  the  preceding 
Friday  and  the  new  one  arranged  on  the  following  Monday.  If  students  become  accustomed  to  seeing 
a  new  display  on  the  bulletin  board  they  will  likely  be  more  interested  in  it.  The  committees  should 
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be  encouraged  to  do  as  adequate  a  job  as  possible  and  should  obtain  materials  from  all  available 
sources  to  assist  in  building  their  display.  Competition  between  committees  should  encourage  good 
work. 

This  activity  has  been  used  in  senior  high  schools  with  good  results.  It  has  another  worthwhile 
advantage  in  that  it  requires  material  to  be  taken  from  the  files  and  displayed  and  thus  avoids  the 
situation  in  which  occupational  files  are  not  used  to  the  extent  that  they  should  be  used.  As  well, 
the  additional  materials  obtained  by  the  committees  on  their  own  can  be  added  to  the  files  when 
the  display  is  taken  down. 

C.  Student  Reporting 

Students  need  careful  direction  and  help  in  preparing,  presenting,  and  summing-up  reports.  The 
ability  to  give  a  good  report  is  not  inborn  in  the  child.  Reporting  constitutes  a  learning  situation: 
therefore,  the  teacher  must  assume  some  responsibility  for  developing  this  skill.  Generally,  the 
following  analysis  will  give  direction  to  student  effort. 

1.  Assigning  the  Report  and  Helping  with  Its   Planning 

(a)  The  students,  with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  will  choose  report  topics  suited  to  their  interests  and  ability 
levels. 

(b)  The  individual  assignment  or  report  topic  should  be  clearly  defined  and  limited  in  scope. 

(c)  The  students  should  be  directed  to  specific  and  available  references. 
(Every  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  a  variety  of  references.) 

(dj  In  the  early  stages  of  unit  study  learning,  class  time  should  be  used  in  order  to  indicate  to  the  students 
what  a  good  report  should  include. 

2.  Presenting  the  Report 

(a)  The  teacher  should  help  the  child  to  make  the  report  "his  own".  If  the  student  cannot  give  a  report  in  his 
own  words,  it  is  of  questionable  value. 

(b)  Mass  copying  of  material  from  books,  or  memorizing  text  material  from  reports  is  to  be  avoided.  If  a 
student  makes  brief  quotations,  he  should  indicate  this  fact. 

(c)  Students  should  not  be  expected  to  copy  great  masses  of  teacher-written  or  pupil-written  notes  from  the 
blackboard. 

(d)  Students  may  use  brief  notes  or  a  summary  outline  to  guide  their  talk. 

(e)  The  student  may  write  on  the  blackboard  five  or  six  questions  which  he  proposes  to  answer  in  the  body 
of  his  report. 

(f)  The  length  of  a  report  depends  on  student  ability,  the  topic  in  hand,  material  available,  and  general  interest. 

(g)  Reports  should  be  varied  and  informal.  The  formal  type  of  introduction  may  be  used  occassionally  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  this  method;   if  used  to  excess,  however,  it  becomes  monotonous. 

NOTE:  The  teacher  should  enrich  the  report  by 
i.      contributing  interesting  new  material; 
ii.    stressing  important  points; 
iii.  directing  a  summary. 

3.  Appraising  the  Report 

(a)  The  report  should  be  carefully  evaluated  for  good  oral  expression  and  the  maimer  in  which  the  report  is 
given.  It  should  have  an  interesting  introduction,  good  sentence  structure,  stress  on  main  facts  or  points 
and  a  fitting  conclusion. 

(b)  Class  understandings  may  be  tested  by  means  of  oral  questioning,  paragraph  writing,  or  objective  tests. 

(c)  The  teacher  should  observe  carefully  the  class  reaction  to  the  report. 

(d)  The  following  questions  might  be  posted  on  the  room  bulletin  board  or  in  conspicuous  chart  form  for 
constant  reference  and  use  by  teacher,  report  leaders,  chairmen,  and  reporters: 

i.  Did  you  clearly  define  the  topic? 

ii.  What  were  the  sources  of  information? 

iii.  Was  use  made  of  the  blackboard,  pictures,  samples,  or  diagrams  to  make  the  report  more  vivid? 
iv.  Was  the  topic  or  assignment  organized  in  simple  language  around  four  or  five  main  ideas  or  facts? 

v.  Was  correct  English  used? 
vi.  Were  ideas  rather  than  words  emphasized? 
vii.  Was  the  report  interesting  to  the  class  throughout? 
\>;i.   How  was  the  report  evaluated  to  determine  class  knowledge  and  understanding? 
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